agreements, and documents relating to any matter under investigation; to invoke the aid of any court of the United States in requiring the attendance and testimony of witnesses and the production of books, papers, and documents"; and to restrain or punish anything that " has been done, or omitted to be done in violation of the provisions of this act, or of any law cognizable by the Commission." 1
Mr. Harriman probably did not anticipate, when he read these provisions of the new law, that it would affect particularly his future career, but on this legislation was based, twenty years later, one of the bitterest and most unjust attacks ever made upon his personal character and integrity. The attack did not succeed, but through the publicity given in the newspapers to its unfounded assertions and accusations, it caused a multitude of uninformed readers to misjudge his motives, his purposes, and his actions.
It is a curious fact that the first conflict which Harriman had with a high official of the Illinois Central Company, after he became vice-president, arose out of the very question of rates with which the Interstate Commerce Law dealt. It was customary at that time for general managers, or traffic managers, to change rates at their own discretion, putting them up or down as circumstances and the fluctua-1 Sections 12, 13, and 15 of the Act of February 4, 1887.